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species to the British list of occasional visitors; though I am 
far from believing that this is really its first occurrence in our 
island. It very elosely resembles the C. europeus, and is almost 
sure to be confounded with that species by the casual observer. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 12 Sept. 1861. 


1X.—Review of Drs. Buasius’s and Batpanus’s Continuation 
of Naumann’s ‘ Vogel Deutschlands.’* 


lr a prophet has no honour in his own country, the rule is dif- 
ferent as regards the naturalist. None of the sciences seem to 
have been so much tinged by local colouring as those which have 
to do with the Earth and its inhabitants. Geologists have even 
made it a subject of complaint that the progress of their study 
was actually hindered by the partial and partisan treatment it 
received from its early votaries. Accustomed as we in England 
are to reverence those who have laboured to elucidate the fauna 
and flora of these islands, we cannot be surprised that the same 
feelings should animate our Teutonic brethren. 

Justly then is the name of Naumann dear to the German 
lovers of nature, for the two ornithologists who have borne it 
have collectively done more perhaps to add to the knowledge of 
their country’s birds than all its other writers put together ; 
though it cannot be denied that the reputation of the father, 
respectable as it was, would probably have by this time been 
shrouded in obscurity but for the lustre shed upon it by the 
labours of the son. The only British naturalist whose writings 
have placed him among his nation’s classical authors—Gilbert 
White—has well said that “Every kingdom, every province, 
> and to this honourable 
title in the department of German ornithology none have more 
right than the two authors of the ‘ Naturgeschichte der Vögel 
Deutschlands.’ 

The elder Naumann—Johann Andreas—born in 1744, com- 


should possess its own monographer ;’ 


* J. A. Naumann’s Naturgeschichte der Vogel Deutschlands. Jortset- 
cuny der Nachtrage, Zusitze und Verbesserungen von Dr. J. H. Buasius, 
Dr. Ep. BALDAMUs, und Dr. Fr. Srurm. Dreizelinter Theil. 8 Liefer- 
ung. Schluss des ganzen Werkes. Stuttgart: 1860. 
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menced in 1795 the publication of a Natural History of the 
Birds of Germany ; but though from 1805 assisted in his labours 
by his eldest son, Johann Friedrich—then five-and-twenty years 
of age—the work, from the disturbed state of central Europe 
in those days, was not completed until 1817. Not long after, 
in 1822, they began to bring out a second and improved 
edition, which, on the old man’s death in 1826, was continued 
by his coadjutor, and finally concluded in 1844. So long as 
the German tongue is spoken, so long as among those that 
speak it any are found to admire and study one of the fairest 
classes of creation, so long will this work rank among the first 
histories of German birds. It consists of twelve volumes of text, 
illustrated by upwards of three hundred plates, most of them 
containing figures representing the various states of plumage 
arising from the difference of season, sex, or age; and though 
the figures are of small size, yet they are engraved and coloured 
with so much care, and in a manner so exact, as scarcely to leave 
anything to be desired. As Temminck long ago remarked of 
them, “ils sont des chefs-d’ceuvre de vérité.” The letter-press 
also merits equal praise. The descriptions are given fully and 
with precision. It has even been objected to them that the 
details they offer are too minute. At the same time, so forcible 
and expressive is the style employed, that, having but a slight 
knowledge of the language in which it is written, one can easily 
refer to the work with equal profit and pleasure. The advanced 
student and the unscientific learner are alike capable of fully 
comprehending the accurate and simple relation of facts ; for 
Naumann, like all men of real genius, had the faculty of stating 
his meaning clearly, and throughout this great undertaking, 
though popularly written in the best sense of the expression, he 
never stoops from the exalted throne of truth to suit the conve- 
nience of ignorance, but rather raises ignorance by easy steps to 
his own high level. 

Now, as we believe that neither the more lengthened reviews 
nor the shorter critical notices which have appeared in this Jour- 
ual are open to the charge of fulsome adulation, we trust that the 
remarks we have just made may be also received as expressions 
of honest appreciation. We arc far from saying that even Nau- 
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mann’s labours attain perfection, but we do think that the very 
short-comings of such a magnum opus demand no common treat- 
ment; and if it be true that none should be the censor of a 
book who does not feel himself its author’s equal, it is assuredly 
not for us to throw the first stone. 

To proceed, however, to the subject immediately before us. 
The twelve volumes of the secound edition of the ‘ Naturge- 
schichte der Vögel Deutschlands, as we have said, were com- 
pleted in 1844; but Naumann did not feel his task was finished. 
He at once set about a Supplement, of which the first part was 
published in 1847; and in the succceding ten years six other 
portions appeared, ere the hand of death was laid upon their 
author *, 

The naturalists who have charged themselves with the com- 
pletion of this Supplement are well known by report to most of 
our readers. Professor Buasius, already in 1840 the joint 
author with Count Keyserling of a handy volume on European 
Vertebrates, published in 1844 an account of his travels in 
Northern Russia. Besides this, by sundry contributions to 
various periodicals} he has shown himself to be eminently fitted 
for the task, and he is now preparing a second volume of his 
‘ Naturgeschichte der Wirbelthiere Deutschlands,’ containing the 
Birds, to the appearance of which we look forward with the highest 
interest. Dr. Batpamus, formerly the conductor of the now 
defunct ‘ Naumannia’—a magazine which ought to be on the 
book-shelves of every ornithologist—and at present co-editor 
with Dr. Cabanis of the equally meritorious ‘Journal fiir Orni- 
thologie,’ has in the same manner proved himself a tried soldier 


* The number of distinguished ornithologists of different countries who 
descended to their graves, full of years as full of honours, within a short 
space of time from J. F. NAuMANN’s death (15 Aug., 1857) is not a little 
remarkable. W. YARRELL, | Sept., 1856; C. L. BONAPARTE, 30 July, 
1857; C. L. Kocu, 23 Aug., 1857; M. H. C. LICHTENSTEIN, 2 Sept., 
1857; C. J. TEMMINCK, 30 Jan., 1858; F. A. L. THIENEMANN, 24 June, 
1858. 

t Among these fugitive pieces we would especially direct attention to 
his able paper “ On the Diversity in the Estimate of the European Ornis, 
&e.,”’ of which a translation appeared in this Journal for July last (Ibis, 
L861, p: 202): 
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of the good cause. He too has served several oological cam- 
paigns in the countries bordering on the German Fatherland, of 
which that of Hungary in 1847 was certainly not wanting in 
great results, and, as Secretary of the German Ornithological 
Society, has greatly contributed to its prosperity by his well- 
deserved popularity and assiduous attention. The name of 
Dr. Sturm is less known to us, except as the reproducer of 
Mr. Gould’s monograph of the Toucans, but to him we are in- 
debted for many of the illustrations which embellish this book ; 
and these, if not most artistic, are at least eminently charac- 
teristic of the subjects they depict, and are also successful imita- 
tions of the style of engraving in which the younger Naumann 
was so great a proficient. 

By a happy division of labour, the authors of the work we are 
noticmg have each contrived to exhibit the results of their ex- 
perience and learning without in the least interfering with one 
another. Professor Blasius has confined himself to the syno- 
nymy and the critical and diagnostic descriptions of the species— 
how successfully, those who are acquainted with his other writings 
will not require to be told. On the other hand, to Dr. Baldamus 
are owing those parts of the volume which treat of the geo- 
graphical range and propagation, and the general observations 
on the habits—all of which subjects are, it is almost needless 
to say, handled with equal ability. 

We have said that we consider Naumann himself to have been 
occasionally in error, and it is not to be supposed that we mean 
to give our unfeigned assent and consent to all the articles of 
faith prescribed for us by his successors. Erudite ornithologists 
as they are, in a few matters we hold them clearly in the wrong ; 
and we shall here take the opportunity of noticing at some 
length a single instance of this kind, especially as it is one which 
has perhaps provoked more discussion than any other connected 
with the European Avi-fauna. For although to us, indeed, the 
solution seems simple enough, this has certainly not been gene- 
rally recognized to be the case. It is the question of the Great 
Northern Falcons. We do not pretend to announce any new facts 
bearing on the matters at issue, but it seems to us that those 
already on record have not been thoroughly comprehended by 
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many who have given their opinion on the subject *. We shall 
endeavour to adduce proper authority for our rcasons, and while 
leaving the conclusion to our readers, strive to be as concise as 
possible in our statements F. 

In Gmelin’s edition (1788) of Linnzeus’s celebrated ‘ Systema 
Nature,’ the three races of large Northern Falcons are defined 
as accurately as many other birds about which no doubt has ever 
arisen. Two of them are regarded as specifically distinct; the 
third is considered a variety of the second. They stand thus 
under the genus Falco :— 


“GyrFaLco. 27. F. cera cerulea, pedibus luteis, corpore fusco, 
subtus fasciis cinereis, caudæ lateribus albis. Fn. Suec. 64. 
Habitat in Europa, gruibus, ardeis, coluinbis infestus. 

Variat pedibus cæruleis et flavis. 

‘canpicans. 101. F. cera pedibusque ex cærulescente cinereis, 
corpore albo fusco-maculato. 

“ ISLANDICUS. ĝ. : ) : : if 
Habitat in Islandia et Scotia boreali, palumbarii magnitudine ; ; 
rostrum ev ceruleo-cinereum, apice nigricans; ungues plum- 
bei; irides et orbitæ cerulee (B. irides lutee). B. Corpus 
supra fuscum, dorsi et alarum maculis albis, subtus album 
i o maculatum. Pedes flavi”’—Gmel. Syst. NO Ile io 
p. 275. 


Since Gmelin’s time, so much has the subject been confused, 
that though the names he, as just quoted, gave to these birds 
are theoretically entitled to priority $, he cannot be regarded as 
their practical describer. Still less, as it seems to us, have any 
other old writers such claims ; aud of modern authors it appears 
to have been Pastor Brehm who, in 1823 (‘ Lehrbuch,’ pp. 43- 


* See the report of the animated debate on the subjeet whieh took 
place at Brunswick, 5 June, 1855 (‘ Naumannia,’ v. 227). 

+ Our remarks will be fonnd to be an amplification of those made in the 
text to plates 34 and 35 of Wolf and Sclater’s ‘ Zoologieal Sketches.’ 

{ The references not Linnean are purposely omitted here, that the 
mattcr may appear less eomplieated. 

§ Unless indced it can be accurately ascertamed what Fabrieius, m 1780, 
( Fanna Grœænlandica, pp.55-58) meant by his Falco rusticolus, F. 
fuscus, and F. islandus. 


Oe 
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47), first decidedly distinguished between the two Falcons, which 
are since presumed to have their respective homes mainly in 
Greenland and Iceland. In 1888 Mr. John Hancock brought 
the matter before the British Association at their meeting at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; but in the paper which he then read 
(‘Ann. Nat. Hist.’ ii. pp.241 et seqq., and ‘ Naturalist,’ iv. pp. 38, 
39), that gentleman was lcd, as Brehm before him had been, 
into the error of confounding the adult of the Greenland bird 
with the young, and of describing this latter as brown, like 
the immature Iceland. It was not until 1854 that he was 
enabled to set this misconception right; but in the early part of 
that year he announced (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 2nd ser. xin. 
pp. 110-112) that the Greenland form was never in any state dark-, 
but invariably light-coloured from its youth. This opinion was 
grounded upon repeated observations of living birds in his own 
possession, as well asin that of the Zoological Society, backed by the 
inspection of upwards of one hundred and fifty specimens *, and 
the careful comparison of no less than seventy individuals. Mr. 
Hancock’s latter paper seems to have been somewhat overlooked 
by ornithologists, and hence the confusion which previously 
existed has never been entirely dispelled. But we think there 
can be little doubt of the correctness of his present views, which, 
it may be added, are strictly in accordance with the traditions 
of falconers; and to him, therefore, belongs the credit of first 
laying the exact state of the case clearly before the public +. 

It is to be observed that the Greenland and Iccland Falcons, 
like the Peregrine, and nearly all the rest of the group f, assume 
the plumage of maturity at the first moult, which usually takes 


* It is only fair to Professor Blasius to mentiou that he states that ke 
has inspected the same or even a larger number of skins (‘ Naumannia,’ 
1857, p. 224), but he says nothing about live birds; and we believe Mr. 
Hancock has since seen many more. 

t We have been informed that Professor Schlegel, than whom there 
eannot be a higher authority on this subjeet, has lately expressed his 
opinion that Mr. Haneoek, in the. view he takes, is perfectly right. 

tł The most noticeable exceptions apparently are Falco sacer, Gmelin, 
and probably one or two other allied species; but in these the plumage of 
both yonng and old would seem to be nearly alike. See F. H. Salvin 
and Brodrick’s ‘ Falconry in the British Isles,’ pp. 96 et seqq. 
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place when the birds are from nine to fifteen months old, and, 
as in them, the feathers of the young are characterized by longi- 
tudinal markings, while those of the adult differ in having the 
markings disposed ¢ransversely. The style of change thus un- 
dergone may be readily perceived by any one who will take the 
trouble to procure a nestling Peregrine Falcon, and keep it alive 
for a year or a year and a half. After this one change, there is 
no good reason for supposing that the colours of the plumage 
materially alter at any succeeding moult. Of course, as in all 
birds, the feathers with time become somewhat bleached or 
rusty; but in the autumn of every year these are thrown off, 
and fresh ones take their place, the same in colour and mark- 
ings as those originally assumed by the bird at its first moult *. 

These considerations being borne in mind, it is always easy 
to determine, not only whether any given specimen is immature 
or adult, but also to which of the two forms it may belong. As 
has just been said, in the young of both birds, the general cha- 
racter of the markings is that of streaks running along the shaft 
of the feather, while in the old ones they are as invariably found 
to be running across the shaft. This is all that is absolutely neces- 
sary to distinguish between them, though other equally unmis- 
takeable signs may be observed if looked for. One of these, 
however—the colour of the cere, legs, and feet, which in the 
young are bluish or lead-colour, but in the old birds are tinged 
with yellow—is not always to be trusted in living examples which 
have been kept long in captivity ; for confinement, and perhaps 
the want of perfectly fresh food, seems often to interfere with 
the natural development of colour in those parts. To distin- 
guish between the two forms can scarcely be said to be more 


* We have said above that Mr. Hancock’s opinions are in part fonnded 
on repeated observations of living birds in the Zoological Gardens. One 
of these examples in its mature stage is beantifully figured by Mr. Wolf 
in the ‘< Zoological Sketches’ (plate 34). When originally bronght to the 
Regent’s Park it was said to have been taken in Greenland that year, and 
its plumage was characterized by longitudinal markings, which, after the 
first moult, changed into the transverse ones depicted in the drawing. 
That a change of similar character takes place in the Icelander, Mr. Hau- 
cock, Mr. Newcome, and other gentlemen who have kept them in confine- 
ment, have had many opportunities of observing. 
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difficult. In the first place, the bills and claws of the Greenland 
bird seem to be in life always white, or nearly so, while in the 
Icelander the same parts are more or less dusky horn-colour. It 
occasionally happens however that, on a cursory inspection of dried 
specimens of the Greenland race, these organs present a some- 
what dark appearance, but this will be found on closer inspection 
to be merely the effect of extravasated blood. Another charac- 
ter is, that though there is very considerable variation between 
individual birds of either form, it will always be found that in 
the Greenland Falcon, the white is as it were the ground-colour 
of each feather on which the dark marking is displayed, whereas 
in the Icelander the ground is dark with a light marking thereon. 
In other words, in the Greenland bird at all ages the prevailing 
hue is white, while in the Icelander it is dark—being brown or 
grey, according as the specimen is young or old. 

The variation between individuals, to which we have just 
alluded, has no doubt been the primary cause of the confusion 
which has existed on the subject of these birds. But Mr. Han- 
cock has shown that to distinguish between them is always a 
matter of simple observation ; and it may be added that, in 
practice, it is believed the separation will be found more easy 
than would appear. The differences are indeed often very great, 
for out of some twenty or thirty examples, perhaps not more 
than three or four may be found exactly alike ; but the extent of 
this variation is by no means unlimited ; and we believe that Mr. 
Hancock, and some other naturalists who partake of his opinions, 
declare that they can unfailingly determine between the two 
birds. They say that a Greenland Falcon of the darkest com- 
plexion is yet whiter than the lightest Icelander; and even in the 
absence of a series of specimens for comparison, it is asserted 
that the colour of the bill will be always a sufficient test *. 


* As if still further to complicate the matter, examples of the Iceland 
Falcon are occasionally found showing a tendency to albinism, having 
perhaps two or three feathers on one side nearly pure white, while the cor- 
responding ones on the other side are the same as the rest of the body. 
But at other times the pied markings are more regularly disposed, and we 
believe it was a specimen of this description which led Mr. Hancock into 
the error, afterwards corrected in his second paper, as before mentioned. 
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In modern times the claims to distinction of the third raee—that 
of Norway, which is clearly the bird referred to as Falco gyrfalco 
by Linneeus and Gmelin, in the quotations we have cited, and to 
which alone the English name Gyrfalcon of right belongs-~seem 
to have been first brought forward by the late Mr. Hoy. That 
gentleman, in 1833, published a paper on the subject, which has 
hardly obtained from naturalists the attention it deserves ; for 
though the question has since been treated at great length by 
other highly distinguished authors, his remarks, in our opinion, 
are as a whole most judicious, and characterized by remarkable 
perspicuity. We hope we may be excused for here reproducing 
an extract from them, but we must refer those who are really 
interested in the matter to the original article*. Mr. Hoy 
(‘ Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist.’ vi. p. 108) writes as follows :— 

“The Iceland falcon rather exceeds the Gerfaleon of Norway in 
size ; the tail is considerably shorter ; the wings are, in proportion, 
longer, the relative length of the wing and tail being much the 
same as in the Peregrine falcon : the young of both species are 
much ahke in their first plumage, but the Ieelander is generally 
of a lighter cast ; * * * The head 
of the Icelander is larger, different blocks being used in making 
the hoods of the two kinds. The Gerfalcon, the male of which, in 
falconry, is called the Gerkin, differs in being less; in having a 
longer tail, and shorter wing, in proportion, the wings, when 
closed, reaching but little more than half the length of the tail ; 
the plumage does not become so white as in the Icelander.” 

This bird, the true Gyrfaleon, which in the times of our an- 
eestors was so commonly employed to eapture the Crane, the 
Wild Goose, and the Bnstard, has of late years been very rarely 
brought alive to this country ; but in the palmy days of the Loo 
Hawking Club several examples were at different times retained 
by its members, and from these we believe Mr. Hoy’s as well as 


* We must, however, caution our readers that Mr. Hoy was of the 
opinion whieh, prior to Mr. Haneock’s discovery, almost entirely prevailed, 
that the large Faleon of Norway, like the Ieclander, grew white by age. 

t By a clerical error ina former article (‘Ibis,’ 1859, p.85) a “ short tail” 
is spoken of as being a characteristic of the Gyrfaleon. We should 
have said exactly the contrary. 
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Professor Schlegel’s better-known descriptions were drawn up. 
With all due deference to this last-named gentleman (the Arch- 
Falconer, as Prince Bonaparte dubbed him), we consider that in 
his various works he has not been so successful in his diagnosis 
of this race as our countryman, whose words we have above 
quoted. But we are bound to say that we have not been able 
to satisfy ourselves that some of the differences indicated by Mr. 
Hoy, especially those taken from the relative proportions of the 
Gyrfalcon and the Icelander, are constant; and if they be not 
constant, of course the sooner they are eliminated from the list 
of characteristic distinctions the better. As far as we have ob- 
served, the most noticeable differences are only of shade. The 
Norwegian birds are more darkly coloured than the Icelandic ; 
and in the former, however light may be the prevailing hue of 
the other parts, there is generally a deeply black mystacial or, 
rather, malar patch sometimes extended upwards over the tem- 
ples to the top of the head, which we do not remember ever to 
have seen in a true native either of Iceland, Greenland, or 
Labrador. 

Not many generations ago, sailors always believed that treaties 
signified nothing within twenty degrees of the equator. Natu- 
ralists have hardly left off acting on the principle that localities 
may be safely disregarded within the same distance of the Arctic 
Circle. Hence can be traced an abundant crop of errors relating 
to the geographical range of northern birds; and when, as in 
the present case, the races under consideration have been very 
commonly confounded with one another, it is an especially diff- 
cult task to unravel the tangled web, and to state plainly what 
may be taken as known of their respective distribution. 

The Greenland Falcon seems to have its proper home in the 
inhospitable regions which enclose Baffin’s Bay and extend to 
the westward. From this tract adult birds seldom wander to 
other lands, though the young ones in autumn and winter—but 
only at those seasons—occur regularly in Iceland, and not unfre- 
quently in the United States, the British Islands, and even in 
countries still more remote from the place of their birth. 
They are, no doubt, driven away by their parents, as is com- 
monly the habit of Birds of prey, and follow the large flocks of 

VOL. IV. E 
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water-fowl, which are bred in the north, on their southward mi- 
gration, though it would appear that the Ptarmigan forms the 
chief sustenance of the old birds. At the same time it must not 
be supposed that in Greenland the white race only is found—but 
of this more presently ; and, on the other hand, there is reason to 
believe that the Greenland Falcon may also breed in some of the 
northern parts of the fur-countries. The nest spoken of by Sir 
John Richardson as seen by him at Point Lake (lat. 65° 30! N., 
long. 113° W.), the birds of which “ bore considerable resem- 
blance to the Snowy Owl” (Fauna Bor.-Am. ii. p. 28), probably 
belonged to this form. But whether its character in Siberia is 
that of native or a visitor only, is not so easy to say with the 
amount of evidence before us. A specimen obtained by Pallas 
is still preserved in the Museum at Berlin; but, according to the 
views here adopted, it is a bird of the year only ; and that being 
the case, the question of its origin is left as entirely undetermined 
as with examples of similar age which appear in our own islands. 
Von Middendorff says that the large Faleons observed by him 
even as high as 75° 30! N. were always in dark plumage (Sib. 
Reise, ii. 2. p. 127): but the single specimen from the Amoor 
river, described by von Schrenck (Reisen und Forschungen, 
i, p. 228), seems to have belonged to the Greenland race; and 
though we cannot entirely comprehend from the account given 
whether it was an adult or an immature bird, we incline to the 
belief that it was the latter. 

We have said that the Greenland Falcon is not the only race 
which is to be found in that country. Among the birds received 
thence (we may mention those, for imstance, sent at different 
times by the late Governor Holboll*) there have been many which 


* We do not know whether this unfortunate gentleman ever published a 
description of what, judging from the tickets appended to the specimens 
dispersed through his means, he so long ago at least as 1854 termed Falco 
arcticus. It is therefore only with hesitation that we state ow belief that 
he considered the birds marked with transverse bars—z. e. the adults of 
both forms, which we have here spoken of as the Greenland and Iceland 
Faleons—to constitute one species, to which he applied the name F. arcti- 
cus ; and the birds with longitndinal streaks—1. e. the immature of the same 
—to form another, which he deemed to be F. islandicus. If our supposition 
be correct, it exhibits another phase of this cnriously confused question ; 


æ 
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can searcely be distinguished from examples known to be Icc- 
landers, and these are in adult as well as immature plumage. 
It may therefore be fairly taken for granted that the Iceland 
Falcon breeds in at least some part or parts of Greenland, and, 
according to Mr. Audubon (Orn. Biogr. ii. p. 552), also in 
Labrador, though the birds figured by him (B. Am, pl. 196)*, 
as having been shot from their nest, are obviously young, and not 
old ones as he and his party imagined. Yet it cannot be dis- 
puted that its head-quarters are in Iceland; and probably from 
that country most of the examples killed from time to time in 
more southern latitudes originated. Though the falconers of 
the “ Royal Dane” no longer make their annual pilgrimage to 
Bessestad, there to receive, from the persons duly appointed to 
take them from the nests, the eyasses, on whieh so high a price 
was set, yet the various public and private collections throughout 


but the ingenuity of Holbdll’s notion, erroneous as it seems to us, must be 
fully allowed. Letting alone its prior use by Gmelin in another sense 
(Syst. Nat. i. p.271), the earliest publication of the name Falco arcticus we 
have been able to find is in ‘ Naumannia’ for 1857 (p.231), by Prof. Blasius, 
who mentions it as having been communicated to him orally or in a letter 
by Holbdll, and the interpretation ascribed to it there is substantially the 
same as we have given above. 

* These are named in the plate ‘‘ Falco labradora.” It is worthy of re- 
mark, that many of the examples obtained from Labrador are very darkly 
coloured, but, as far as our own knowledge of them goes, they have always 
been birds of the year. We have seen in some continental museum—we 
forget where—a specimen from that country of a deep and almost uniform 
brown, so as strongly to resemble the rare Australian Falco subniger of Mr, 
G. R.Gray (Ann. N. H. xi. p. 371; Gould, B. Austral. i. pl. 9). The so-called 
Falco sacer of Forster (Phil. Trans. 1772, Ixii. pp. 383 & 423), of which Sir 
John Richardson copies the description (Fauna Bor.-Amer. ii. p. 30), we 
are at a loss to refer to any known bird. It is stated to have had its 
head and whole under surface white with longitudinal brown marks, its 
upper parts dark brown, and its zrides yellow; this last being a character 
especially dwelt on by the author, and not existing m any species or race 
of true Falco, as now restricted, known to us. Mr. Cassin in 1856 (B. 
Calif. p. 89) and Dr. Brewer (N. Am. Ool. part i. p. 11) apply this specific 
name to the large Falcons of the New World collcctively ; but the 
former gentleman seems since to have altered lis opinion, as in 1858 
(Rep. Pac. R. R. ix. p. 13) he omits that designation, and speaks of Falco 
candicans and F. islandicus hy these appellations as North American 
species. 
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the world have created a demand for their skins as insatiable as 
that of old was for the living birds. 

The Gyrfalcon, so far as we know at present, has only been 
ascertained to breed along the chain of mountains which separates 
Sweden from Norway *. Towards the end of summer the young 
birds would appear, like some of their transatlantic representa- 
tives, to exhibit “ southern proclivities,’ and, according to Pro- 
fessor Schlegel, they have, in winter, been taken in Germany and 
Holland. What may be the eastern limits of the area occupied by 
this form (which it must be confessed differs so slightly from 
the Icelander) we have no means of determining. The dark 
examples seen by von Middendorff, to which allusion has been 
made, were most likely, however, young birds of this race; and 
we should imagine there must be some district in Siberia where 
both it and the Greenland form occur, just as the Greenland and 
Iceland birds jointly occupy the land north of Cape Farewell. 

We forbear protracting this article by adding apologies for 
the introduction of this long dissertation. We have only to 
show that it is not altogether inexcusable on our part. This is 
best done by referring to Dr. Sturm’s two plates, which com- 
plete the work. In the first (taf. 390), according to our views, 
each of the birds represented is wrongly designated. The lower 
figure is called an old male of “ Falco candicans,’ while we feel 
convinced that it is a sufficiently accurate representation of the 
young of the year of the Greenland form; and the upper figure, 
considered by the authors to be a young female of “Falco arcticus,” 
is, we are equally certain, that of a fine old Icelander. If there 
be any truth in the diagnosis we have above given, our readers 
ean easily make out the distinguishing characters for themselves, 
The longitudinal streaks in the bottom figure, to our mind, 
clearly indicate the youth of the original, while the transverse 
barring of the top figure as plainly shows its maturity. With 
the second plate (taf. 391) we have no fault to find ; we can only 
regret it was not in the artist’s power to have given an original 
figure of the adult male Gyrfalcon which, together with an im- 
mature bird of the same form, 1s there represented. 


* Herr Wallengren puts the southern limit of its breeding-zone at 63° N. 
for Sweden, and 60° for Norway (Naumannia, 1855, p. 129). 
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So much then for the question of the Great Northern Falcons. 
We have carefully avoided the use of the word “ species” in 
treating of these forms or races, the characters of two of which 
are truly enough stated by Mr. Hancock to be “ permanent and 
sharply defined, never blending into each other,” while those of 
the third, though much less marked, and accordingly less easily 
distinguished, are, we are told by Professor Schlegel, always 
recognizable. Whatever theories we may hold as to the existence 
of species in nature, and as to what constitutes them, in practice 
it must, for the present, we imagine, be left for naturalists to re- 
ceive or reject them according to their own private judgment. 
But at the same time, where constant differences, however small, 
can be observed between particular groups of organic forms, we 
maintain that these constant differences are worthy of observa- 
tion, however variable be the value assigned to them as specific 
characteristics. Accordingly we consider that those who neglect 
to observe them are rather impeding than advancing the pro- 
gress of natural history, and are not fulfilling the duties which 
belong.to them as natural philosophers. This last, be it remem- 
bered, is really a matter of no small importance, since the popu- 
lar estimate of a science like natural history, whose results are 
comparatively barren in utilitarian application, is always propor- 
tionate to the opinion formed of its students’ abilities. To 
guard, however, against misapprehension, we must say that this 
charge cannot be laid to the authors of the volume under review. 
They, in nearly all cases, show their readiness to give due con- 
sideration to such differences as we have spoken of, though, as 
in the instance which has provoked these lengthy remarks, we 
believe them to be mistaken in the views they have adopted. 

There is but one other point on which we will detain our readers, 
and that also is of importance with reference to a rare and in- 
teresting European species, the synonymy of which Dr. Cabanis 
has the credit of first reducing to order (Journ. f. Orv. 1853, 
pp. 81-96). To his paper, and tothe account given in the work 
we are noticing (pp. 74-77), we would refer those ornithologists 
who are anxious to become acquainted with the whole story. 
Here we will but glance at its principal features. About 1837 
Mr. Gould (Birds of Europe, pt. xii. pl. 149) gave, from a single 
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example procured in Dalmatia in 1829 by the Baron von Fel- 
degg, a description and figure of what appeared to him to be a 
new species of Regulus, under the name of Regulus modestus. In 
1838 Mr. John Hancock (Ann. N. H. ii. p. 310) identified a bird 
shot by himself on the Northumberland coast with Mr. Gould’s 
figure, and in 1840 Temminck included it in his work as a Euro- 
pean species (Man. d’Orn. iv. App. p. 618). But in the year last 
mentioned Count A. von Keyserling and Prof. Blasius (Wirbelth. 
Eur. p. 55) showed that Mr. Gould’s Regulus modestus had been 
previously described by Pallas (Zoogr. Ross.-Asiat. 1. p. 499) as 
Motacilla proregulus, and of course made use of this last specific 
term. In 1843 Mr. Yarrell included the species, from Mr. 
Gould’s determination, in a supplementary leaf to his well-known 
work (B. B. i. p. 316), and it has therefore taken its place in 
nearly all the lists of English birds since published. Meanwhile, 
in 1842, Mr. Blyth had announced the existence of a species 
apparently undescribed, and procured by him in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, as Regulus inornatus (Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
xi. p. 191), which species he subsequently found to be only Mr. 
Gould’s R. modestus in abraded plumage, and next year (Ann. 
Nat. Hist. xii. p. 98) so referred it. Soon after, the same gentle- 
man sent home some specimens of the bird to the British Mu- 
seum (Ann. Nat. Hist. xiii. p. 179); and about the same time it 
was discovered that the bird was no true Regulus (as indeed some- 
body had suggested when Mr. Gould’s description first appeared), 
but rather belonged to the group of Willow Wrens, to which, 
under whatever term it pleased naturalists to distinguish them, 
—whether Sylvia proper, Phyllopneuste, or Phylloscopus—it was 
in consequence relegated. On consideration, however, this 
assignment appeared distasteful to the discrimination of Mr. 
Blyth, who in 1847 (Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, xvi. p. 441) erected 
for its reception a genus Regulozdes, where Prince Bonaparte in 
1850 (Consp. Av. i. p. 291) was content to leave it. But before 
this it was destined to have a new designation conferred upon 
it, for in 1844 Mr. Hodgson (Gray’s Zool. Misc. p. 82) had 
again described it as new under another specific name, Phyllo- 
pneuste reguloides ¥. To continue the bibliography of the species, 

* Not to be confounded, however, with Mr. Blyth’s Phylloscopus regu- 
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Dr. Cabanis, in 1851, exhibited to the meeting of German orni- 
thologists held at Berlin a pair, the female of which had been 
taken by a bird-catcher near that capital ; he also stated (Nau- 
mannia, 1852, pt. i. p. 5) that three examples had been killed 
in Heligoland, and that two others obtained in Dalmatia were 
then at Vienna. The same talented ornithologist about the 
same time devised a new genus, Phyllobasileus, for its reception, 
and subsequently, in 1853, published (Journ. f. Orn. i. p. 81) 
the admirable paper to which reference has already been made. 
Herein the history of the species is ably summed up, and two 
characteristic figures by Naumann himself are appended; but, 
better still, the author identifies it with the “ Yellow-browed 
Warbler ” of Latham (Synopsis, ii. 2. p. 459), which that learned 
writer described so long ago as 1783, from an example furnished 
to him by the illustrious Pennant. This description had served 
as the foundation of Gmelin’s Motacilla superciliosa in 1786 
(Syst. Nat. i. pt. 2. p. 975); and thus we arrive at what must 
be considered in future as its rightful specific appellation, as well 
as an older English name, the latter fortunately more applicable 
to it than that applied by Mr. Gould some fifty years later. 
About the same time as Dr. Cabanis’ paper (namely in 1833) 
appeared the ornithological portion of the results of Dr. von Mid- 
dendorff’s travels, wherein (Sibir. Reise, ii. pt. 2. p. 183) this bird 
is included as Sylvia proregulus ; and the variations occasioned by 
sex, age, or other causes, in no less than thirteen examples ob- 
tained on the shores of the Sea of Ochotsk, are duly commented 
on. The following year (1854) Mr. F. Moore (Cat. B. Mus. 
H. E. I. C. p. 343) claimed for the species another synonym, 
namely Phyllopneuste nitidus of Mr. Blyth in 1842 (J. A. S. B. 
xii. pt.2. p. 965). In 1857 the anonymous author—if indeed 
he may be so regarded, when east of the Red Sea there is but a 
single pen that could have written the article—of “ British Birds 
in India” in the ‘Calcutta Review’ (no. 55. p. 174) states that this 
bird, under the appellation of Reguloides proregulus, is, with 
several other allied species, common in Bengal. In 1858 Mr. 
loides (J. A. S. B. xi. p. 291), which that gentleman states (Ann. N. H. xx. 


p.384) is a species identical with Professor Sundevall’s previously described 
Acanthiza trochiloides (Ann, N. H. xviii. p. 252). b 
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Gatke described at length (Naumannia, 1858, p. 419) his mar- 
vellous success in picking up chance wanderers to that refuge 
for birds destitute of a home, the island of Heligoland, and 
recording the occurrence there of some eight specimens of the 
Yellow-browed Warbler, adds yet another name to the species ; 
but the stern laws of priority forbid our doing more than quoting 
as a synonym his description of Sylvia bifasciata. As might have 
been expected from von Middendorff’s experience, later ob- 
servers in North-eastern Asia have again met with it in that 
region; and Herr Maack is stated (von Schrenck, Reisen und 
Forschungen, i. p. 364) to have killed it on the Upper Amoor, 
the district by which the boundaries of the Russian empire have 
been recently “rectified.” Then comes its treatment by the au- 
thors of the work we are reviewing (pp. 74-77) ; and finally we 
may refer to our last Number, where Mr. Swinhoe states that he 
found it ‘ very common among the trees near Tungchow, in Sep- 
tember” (‘ Ibis,’ 1861, p. 330). 

We have no wish to cap with a moral the tower of confusion 
we have shown to have been thus built up. That the Yellow- 
browed Warbler is not a race favoured by naturalists, whatever 
it may have been by nature, is certain. It has maintained a 
successful struggle for existence only to undergo a struggle as 
severe to get that existence duly recognized, and has been en- 
cumbered with nearly as many names as a Spanish Infante. 
May happier times await this poor little bird! At present we 
do not know much of what, in the language of the day, is called 
its “life-history.” It has occurred once in England, nearly 
a dozen times in Heligoland, once or twice near Berlin, and about 
as often in Dalmatia. All these occurrences seem to have been 
at the time of the autumnal migration. In Siberia, according 
to Pallas, it has been met with on the Ingoda, and perhaps on 
the Lena ; but as no particular locality is specified, and the latter 
river happens to be one of the largest in the world—only about 
ten times as long as the Thames !—the information is not very 
precise. Its abundance still further to the eastward has been 
noticed ; and in Hindostan, as we have scen, Mr. Blyth speaks of 
it as common enough, though chiefly so, we believe, in winter 
time about Calcutta. Still that gentleman mentions its breeding 
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in that vicinity, and his having obtained, without eggs it is true, a 
supposed nest. This was a domed structure, but, unlike those 
built by most Phyllopneuste, not placed on the ground. He 
also states that its song is somewhat like that of our Wood Wren, 
but is much weaker in tone. And here we part company for the 
present with our small friend, trusting we have done somewhat 
towards restoring him to his long-neglected honours. 

There is one other topic upon which we cannot refrain from 
saying a few words before we dismiss the work we have been 
reviewing. It is well known that naturalists, whatever be their 
particular lines of study, are, as a rule, to be divided into two 
schools. Our entomological and botanical brethren, to whom 
the characteristics of either party have been more especially 
brought home, have, if we are not mistaken, recognized these 
two sects in common parlance as the “splitters” and the 
“ lumpers”—those who erect every trifling difference into a 
specific distinction, and those who refnse to acknowledge that 
these differences possess any scientific value. This last body 
we have thought it right, a few lines above, to condemn. It 
remains to be said that the authors of the continuation of Nau- 
mann’s great undertaking are not adherents of the former. 
They exhibit, on the contrary, a most remarkable and praise- 
worthy exception to the bigotry of both parties. Dr. Blasius, as 
may be gathered from the expression of his opinions recorded in 
the article which appeared in one of our former numbers, has 
very strong convictions on this point, but he has given utterance 
to them in a temperate manner, and one worthy of a deep- 
thinking philosopher. Dr. Baldamus, to whose share in the 
work before us we feel that in this notice we have hardly done 
sufficient justice, appears fully to coincide with the views of his 
colleague. Together they have produced a volume of the highest 
use to the student of the European Fauna, and have set an ex- 
ample to the naturalists of other countries which well merits 
imitation. In England much aversion has hitherto been popu- 
larly entertained towards the writings of German ornithologists ; 
chiefly, we believe, excited by the notion that they all resembled 
those of a well-known leader of the “ splitters.” A more just 
appreciation, we trust, will soon succeed; and if so, German 
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naturalists will owe not a small debt of gratitude to Dr. Blasius 
and Dr. Baldamus. 


November 1861. 


X.—An Ornithological Letter on Heligoland. 
By Prof. Dr. J. H. Buastus *. 
To the Editor of ‘ Naumannia.’ 
© Brunswick, September 1858. 
You want me to give you an account of my summer excur- 
sions... very well! To begin with Heligoland. It is a long 
time since I have seen so interesting a collection for European 
ornithology as that belonging to Mr. H. Gaetke, a painter, and 
secretary of the government of Heligoland. The contributions 
of Naumann in the ‘ Rhea,’ and of Gaetke in Cabanis’ ‘Journal,’ 
were calculated not only to attract the attention of oruithologists 
towards this isolated and rocky island, but to raise the curiosity 
of the ornithological world to a high degree. Independently, how- 
ever, of a previous somewhat animated dispute on the moulting 
and colouring of birds, the assertions of Gaetke, although founded 
on fact, had been not only seriously questioned, but doubted 
altogether. Von Homeyer, in Cabanis’ ‘ Journal ’ (1857, p. 143), 
‘amongst other matters observes, —“When the collector has no 
interest in deception, there is no reason to distrust his motives ; 
but this is not so with regard to birds continually imported, espe- 
cially from Heligoland, and proclaimed as novelties or great curi- 
osities for the European fauna. If serious consideration is expected 
in these cases, positive statements are requisite. The Heli- 
golanders, owing to their frequent intercourse with foreigners, no 
longer possess their primitive purity of morals. They know very 
well that a bird killed on their island has, comparatively to one 
of the same species imported from abroad, a greater value; and 
here lies the temptation for enhancing ten- or twenty-fold the 


* Translated from ‘ Naumannia’ for 1858. We have long wished to give 
an English translation of this very interesting paper of Dr. Blasius, but 
have been hitherto prevented from want of space. As relating to the ex- 
traordinary features presented by the Avifauna of one of our owu posses- 
sions, and as containing the first discrimination of a new European species 
of Warbler, it is of great importance.—Ep. 


